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Introducing Ghana, a New Nation 


On March 6, 1957, the Gold Coast, a British colony, be- 
came an independent nation, and according to plans an- 
nounced will be the second African nation in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. It has a population of over 
4,000,000 persons (census of 1948), and is a large ex- 
porter of cocoa. The section first became known as a 
result of explorations by Portuguese navigators in the 
14th century. English and Dutch traders engaging in the 
slave traffic exploited the area in the 17th century. The 
Dutch held settlements until 1871 when they were by 
treaty transferred to British control. The territory lies 
on the Gulf of Guinea, with 334 miles of seacoast. 

The Prime Minister, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, the leader 
of the Convention People’s Party, studied in the U.S.A. 
at Lincoln University and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He is 47 years of age. His party is reported to 
be greatly influenced by the personality of its leader. 

The leaders of the nation chose the name, Ghana, an 
African name for what is believed to have been an ancient 
African empire. 

The steps to self-government, and the events leading to 
the establishment of what is expected to be a new Do- 
minion, are interpreted by Horace C. Cayton, of the staff 
of the Bureau of Research and Survey of the National 
Council of Churches, in a series of articles in the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, Pittsburgh, Pa., beginning with its issue 
of January 24, 1957. 

“To Ghana, independence day is the culmination of a 
long struggle for national independence—a movement that 
burst into flame with the return of Dr. Kwame Nkrumah 
from London in 1947 to become secretary of the United 
Gold Coast Convention, the chief nationalist party of that 
day. . . . Now Nkrumah and his small body of ardent 
followers are achieving an almost bloodless revolution. 

. The spirit of nationalism which has inflamed the sub- 
jected people of the world has found fruition in Ghana. 
But the leaders of Ghana, though proud of their success, 
are modest in the face of the responsibilities it brings them 
as an independent nation in a troubled world... . 
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“The independence of Ghana is important to all of 
Africa. What the people of Ghana are doing is being 
watched by all subject African peoples. Their achieve- 
ment in getting seif-government will be an inspiration to 
other African countries to redouble their efforts for free- 
dom. . . . Throughout the continent of Africa with its 
200,000,000 population the fires of nationalism will be re- 
plenished by the achievements of the black state of 
Ghana.” 

There will probably be an effect on the entire British 
Commonwealth. “This Commonwealth has steadily be- 
come darker with the addition of India, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon. . . . Now it will receive a member from black 
Africa. How the Commonwealth will deal with this 
new dark member . . . will determine whether the Com- 
monwealth . . . will be able to adapt itself to a system 
that will fully satisfy the aspirations of those who have 
for so long been subjects of its colonial policy.” 

“Finally, Ghana’s emergence as a free and independent 
black nation will have tremendous implications i in a world 
which is two-thirds non-white, and in which the Com- 
munist bloc is using the color consciousness of non- 
white peoples to turn them against European colonials 
and imperialist nations.” There is undoubtedly a “grow- 
ing self-consciousness of the non-white peoples—those 
of the Middle East, Africa, India, and Asia... .” Will 
Ghana join “the Arab-Asian-African bloc which has been 
growing with such speed and has become” a vital factor 
in the affairs of the United Nations? 

Ghana is reported to have a money income per person 
far above the average for the African nations. “Ghana 
has a small but enlightened educated class, a strong politi- 
cal party system, a relatively stable government and 
economy and connections with the outside world.” 

Among the problems of the new nation, writes Mr. 
Cayton, “the important ones will be internal politics, 
industrial expansion, and cultural and social development.” 
Recently K. A. Gbedemah, the Minister of Finance, 
said in a speech in New York: “The most important 
problems facing the new nation are political. It is how to 
get the people to accept a democratic way of life. The 
opposition does not want to accept the principle of democ- 
racy, the rule of the majority after there has been a 
debate on a question and the issue voted.” 

Ghana is, as said before, a large exporter of cocoa, 
furnishing about one-third of the world’s supply. It is 
also a large exporter of manganese and has substantial 
resources in timber, gold, and diamonds. The leaders of 
the new nation wish to devleop these resources and their 
manufacture and thus to balance the largely agricultural 
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economy. There are plans to harness the power of the 
Volta River, generate electricity, and smelt aluminum. 
The cost would be about 144,000,000 pounds sterling. 
3oth British and Canadian companies are reported to be 
interested in the project. Possibly an application for a 
loan will be made to the World Bank so as to secure 
all the capital needed. Completion of the project would 
change the whole economy and lessen the present depend- 
ence on cocoa. 

“Ghana is still to a large extent tribally organized,” 
Mr. Cayton notes. “There are still about sixty paramount 
chiefs in the territory.” The role they will have or should 
have is a current issue of importance. There seem to be 
several schools of thought: the chiefs should be given 
only a ceremonial position; they should be regarded as 
relics of the past; they should be given the position they 
had before the British used them in their system of rule. 
Thus there is the question of how to transform these rela- 
tively primitive institutions into “an educated and en- 
lightened sovereign state.” 

It is estimated that between 75 per cent and 85 per cent 
of the people are illiterate. Several dialects are spoken. 
“The problem of education is pressing,” states Mr. Cay- 
ton. It will be costly to make provision for an educational 
system. The introduction of education is closely related 
to that of “directing a fundamental cultural change in a 
nation made up of semi-primitive peoples.” “The re- 
sistance of many tribal chiefs to change” is often re- 
marked. Changes in housing and health practices, the 
development of work habits and technical training, and the 
redirection of a “multitude of habits” will also be neces- 
sary. 

“Driving determination” among the leaders of (hana 
will obviously be an essential to create “a unified nation, 
to speed up the process of social change, to achieve the 
technology and culture” that it has taken other peoples 
generations to develop. 


Race and International Politics 


Barbara Ward, noted British authority on foreign af- 
fairs, has made an evaluation of the impact of race rela- 
tions on international politics in an article, “Race Relations 
as a World Issue” (The New York Times Maaazine, 
November 11, 1956). 

The Anglo-French attack on and occupation of Suez 
would, it is feared, heighten racial tensions between 
Western nations and the colored peoples of the world 
and give the Soviet Union a chance to exploit these ten- 
sions for her own benefit. 

“At present,” Miss Ward says, “the world wide prob- 
lem of race relations may not seem as acute as com- 
munism (which exploits racialism) or nationalism (which 
often fuses with it) but the Egyptian conflict may well 
give it another jolt toward the heart of the maelstrom. 
Of all the long-term world-wide implications of Suez, 
this may be the most fateful.” 

In Asia and Africa “there have been three prevalent 
attitudes toward the white man. There has been, first 
of all, an uncritical acceptance of the white man at his 
own evaluation and of white skin as a natural superiority. 
.. . Today, in some parts of Africa and among many 
groups in Asia, this early unsophisticated acceptance of 
white superiority has given way to more rational and 
self-respecting standards of judgment.” In all areas 
where a sense of equality has appeared and white-colored 
cooperation has seemed possible in Africa and Asia, edu- 


cation seems to be the cause. But, Miss Ward warns, 
“for the mass of people, once the almost magical accept- 
ance of white superiority had faded, the easiest emotion 
to excite is the opposite one—a xenophobic racialism, an 
irrational hatred of the white skin, an instinctive prejudice 
against all things Western.” Exploiting this hatred of 
the foreigner, Miss Ward points out, the Chinese Com- 
munists denounced the Americans during the Korean crisis 
not only as “imperialists and capitalists but also... as 
‘red devils’ or ‘red barbarians.’” More recently, the 
Soviet Union during the Suez crisis, appealed to the 
African-Asian bloc to call a second Bandung conference 
obviously with the hope that such a conference would 
“underline the racial difference between the Egyptians as 
a colored people of Africa, and France and Britain as 
‘white aggressors.’ Colonel Nasser, Miss Ward reports, 
“accompanied the mounting Suez crisis with ever more 
violent broadcasts to all his Arab and African neighbors 

.. urging them to throw out the white man.” 

The “three ways of looking at white-skinned peoples— 
veneration, equality, hatred—can still be found in Asia and 
Africa. Attitudes are still fluid, although they are chang- 
ing with revolutionary speed. There is still time in which 
to work for peaceful and creative relationships.” 

“... Any unforced acceptance of white superiority is 
fading fast.” While admitting the West must help them 
with development and modernization, “these facts do not 
support racial theories of superiority.” The educated 
African and Asian know that “every invention upon which 
Iuropean ascendency has been based came originally to 
Europe from the Middle East—the alphabet, ore smelting, 
the ship, the wheel, agriculture, mathematics, chemistry. 
... The Arabs, who were often the means of transmission 
of these techniques to Europe, had views on the Euro- 
peans of the tenth century closely resembling some Euro- 
peans’ views on Africans today. They found them dirty, 
backward, gross, clumsy.” 

“What, then, are the chances for world-wide race 
relations based on equality and respect?” Miss Ward 
feels that “in Asia since the war they had seemed to be 
improving. Direct Western colonial control has  vir- 
tually ceased” and “the middle-class, brought into being 
by the evolution of society under Western rule, still think 
sufficiently in Western terms and accept Western values 
to a degree that makes a meeting of minds possible and 
fruitful.” 

But there are shadows over the prospects in Asia. The 
first of these is the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt 
which will have “enormous repercussions throughout Asia 
and Africa.’ Another is the failure of the West to 
realize that “neither time nor drift nor laissez-faire” is 
on its side. “Present Asian leaders may perhaps have 
another decade of influence,” Miss Ward believes. ‘““There- 
after, new men, more and more the product of purely 
Asian environment and education, will take their places. 
Unless in these crucial years, the Western nations estab- 
lish new contacts on a sufficient scale, there is no guarantee 
that the future mood in Asia will be liberal or well dis- 
posed to other races.” 

The problem of Africa is more difficult than in Asia 
for the white man. “The bulk of Africans belong to a 
different level of civilization, and wherever differences in 
color and standards coincide the strains grow worse.” 
The problem facing the Anglo-Saxon is complicated by the 
introduction of the universal franchise. ‘Where he is 
outnumbered or even equaled by Africans of different 
standards, he fears to be governed by an alien mass.” 
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The supreme test of sincerity on the part of the whites 
is provision for education. “Where it goes forward 
rapidly, the African has hope and therefore patience. Both 
die where, as in South Africa, the white man uses African 
inferiority as the excuse to debar him from his place in 
society and then arranges society in such a way that 
his inferiority must continue.” Miss Ward continues: 
“Unhappily in many parts of Africa, by the supreme test, 
the white man seems to be heading toward failure and so 
ultimately toward his own ruin.” 


But the behavior of the white man in Africa will ruin 
the position of the Atlantic Community. “The two lead- 
ing nations of world communism are not troubled by 
the racial issue,” Miss Ward reminds us, “and therefore 
free in all their propaganda and diplomatic activity to 
whip up and exploit latent Asian and African resentment 
against the white man and his centuries of domination.” 

The end results of successful Communist propaganda 
organizing the world on an anti-white basis (white men 
are outnumbered by three to one) Miss Ward sees as 
disastrous for the white community. “Tn all international 
organizations they would be outvoted and outmaneuvered 
Their repulse by Asian nationalism would leave Asia’s 
millions wide open to Communist infiltration. All growth 
of Western commerce would be checked. Present trading 
interests and investments would be in jeopardy. The 
white man’s position in Africa would become untenable 
And, as white influence receded, that of Russia and China 
would inexorably grow.” 


“Above all,” Miss Ward states, “any hope of a coopera- 
tive world order, based on racial equality . . . would be 
blocked by massive, relentless, irrational anti-white preju- 
dice.” 

There is still time to check the pattern of drift away 
from healthy white-colored relationships in the world by 
imaginative and generous Western policy, Miss Ward 
feels. “But with each year lost, the potentially explosive 
force of anti-Western feeling is growing.” 


An African Dilemma 


“Few white men in Africa recognize that they are 
caught up in a dilemma involving their whole future on 
the continent,” writes Leonard Ingalls in “The White 
Man’s Dilemma in Africa” (The New York Times Maga- 
sine, December 9, 1956). He warns: “Either they make 
friends with the African and yield control gracefully or 
they leave, for the African’s tenure in Africa is secure. 
It is his continent.” 

Whether Africans will be capable of exercising politica! 
control “is one of the basic questions involved in the 
African dilemma.” Whites are, for the most part, re- 
luctant “to train Africans for their new responsibilities 
and to work themselves for African Negro Governments 
in professional and technical capacities. Most white per- 
sons in Africa,” Mr. Ingalls declared, “are reluctant to 
admit any responsibility to educate Africans so that they 
may become full-fledged members of society.” 

But in spite of this, “African Negroes . . . are learning 
about Western civilization just by daily contact with it in 
the countless jobs they do that are vital to the operation 
of society, government and the economy. Their experi- 
ence,” Mr. Ingalls believes, “is preparing them for future 
roles.” 

Although the mass of Africans have no formal educa- 
tion “political awareness has come to many.” Organiza- 
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tions are springing up all over Africa which “are some- 
times frowned upon by the whites and often ridiculed.” 

“Bitterness over their treatment by the whites is grow- 
ing among Africans. . . . Yet literate and intelligent 
Africans, of whom there are a fair number, will tell you,” 
Mr. Ingalls says, “that they do not want to force the 
white man out of Africa. What they do want is the help 
of the white man in improving the lot of their people. 
They do not think they are getting that help.” 

“The white man... contends that without his knowl- 
edge, experience and technical ability Africans would not 
be enjoying any of the benefits of modern life” and “. . . 
that many of millions of dollars of the taxes paid by him 
and his enterprises are used to benefit the African.” It 
is also true, on the other hand, “that without the swarms 
of comparatively poorly paid Negro labor the sub-Saharan 
African economy would grind to a halt.” 

Mr. Ingalls believes that a comparison of capital invest- 
ment of some of the mining companies with their profits 
would show that “net profits of several hundred per 
cent are not uncommon. Since much of the natural 
wealth of Africa is in minerals, some observers believe 
that it would be only just that more of the proceeds of 
that wealth be somehow utilized—perhaps through taxa- 
tion—for the benefit of the backward millions here.” 

Confirming the opinion of other observers, the author 
says that “education is at once the major problem in 
Africa, and the key that promises to unlock the solu- 
tions to Africa’s many other problems [which Mr. In- 
galls reviews country by country throughout Africa, south 
of the Sahara].” 

The main obstacle to mass education among the Afri- 
cans is money. “Funds have been extremely limited 
for many projects including education that would benefit 
Africans.” 

“Shortages of African teachers and a distrust of 
schools among the more primitive Africans are some of 
the other problems of extending education in Africa,” Mr. 
Ingalls observes. 

Germane to the white man’s dilemma in Africa “is the 
fact that most white persons just don't like black Africans. 

. . White persons in Africa fear and distrust Africans 
generally. Too few,” the author points out, “realize that 
Africans cannot be kept in poverty and ignorance for 
ever.” 

Mr. Ingalls believes like so many others that “the mak- 
ings of a great tragedy are present in Africa today” and 
that “there is also an opportunity.” Time, for the white 
man, however, is running out fast. 


Negro Protestants 


Changing religious attitudes and practices are presented 
in The Religion of Negro Protestants by Ruby Funchess 
jchnston (New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. $3.00). 
The book is a study of goals, methods, and attitudes of 
churchmen in rural and urban areas, integration of churches 
with community, and related subjects. Ideas have changed 
and with them religious practices. “The popular Protes- 
tant churches (Methodist and Baptist) have altered and 
are modifying procedures and actions to a considerable 
extent.” 

Values in religion are changing in the Negro Protestant 
churches — there is more emphasis than formerly on 
brotherhood. Three types emerge: the traditional, the 
conservative, and the empirical. The first retains estab- 
lished practices and outward religious emotion; the con- 
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servative is moderate in his expressions, more interested 
in the spiritual; the third wishes to coordinate religion 
and social life. Some of all three groups are in most 
churches; sometimes they are in conflict. 

The churches tend to divide on social levels—profes- 
sional and business against the conservative or more tra- 
ditional. Some break away from Protestantism to cults 
or to Roman Catholicism. The rural churchman wants a 
closer connection between his community and his church. 
He also tends to cling to the traditionaly and more emo- 
tiona! form of worship. Churchmen find concession and 
cooperation essential. The church is relating itself more 
actively with society. 


1,200,000 Doctors 


A recent survey of the World Health Organization 
(WHO), a specialized agency related to the United 
Nations, indicates that there are now 1,200,000 physicians 
in the world according to an article in the UNESCO 
Couricr (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization), New York, June, 1956. 

Although 600 medical schools in 85 countries are turn- 
ing out between 50,000 and 60,000 doctors yearly, the 
WHO report indicates that “this is not enough in view of 
the world’s health needs and the inequality of distribution 
of doctors in different countries.” 

Only 14 countries of the world are fortunate encugh 
to have one doctor for every thousand inhabitants or less ; 
and, on the other extreme, there are 22 countries where 
only one doctor is available for 20,000 or more people. 
Between these limits lie the rest of the 124 countries 
and territories with greatly varying rates. 

The WHO report also bears out the commonly believed 
notion that “rural areas are under-manned while cities 
often have too many medical practitioners.” 

Another highlight of the report, the Courter says. is 
that it “underlines the ‘definite, immediate need for plan- 
ning the construction of medical schools’ in many parts 
of the world.” In nine countries there is “one medical 
school for less than one million of population” while 13 
countries have only “one medical school for 9 to 17 mil- 
lion people.” 

Of the 595 medical schools in the world, 14 are in 
Africa; 122 in North and Central America; 51 in South 
America; 152 in Asia; 13 in the Eastern Mediterranean ; 
237 in Europe; and 6 in Oceania. 

Based on population per physician, the WHO survey 
shows one doctor for each 9,111 persons in Africa. Cor- 
responding figures for other areas are: 946 in North and 
Central America; 2,505 in South America; 6,804 in 
Asia ; 4,898 in the Eastern Mediterranean ; 956 in Europe : 
and 1,151 in Oceania. 


' Barbara Ward on Western Slogans 


“The crises of the last four months have found the 
Atlantic Alliance very much in the condition of the Em- 
porer who was discovered to have no clothes. For some 
time past, the illusion of having a coherent Western policy 
has been preserved by the repetition of formulas and 
slogans. When the crisis came, none of them had much 
reality behind them. 

“An Atiantic Alliance—but the chief allies did not 
consult; a Middle Eastern settlement—but general war 
was avoided by a hairsbreadth; adherence to the United 
Nations Charter—but the two most stable powers of 


Europe used the veto to flout the Security Council's de- 
cisions: so the list might continue. The upshot is to 
reveal an Atlantic Alliance facing, virtually without policy, 
a revolutionary and dangerous world. 

“The dangers are not new. Communism, checked in 
Europe, is probing among the splits and feuds of Asia 
for new areas of advance and the Middle East has proved 
a very fruitful ground. What is new is the obvious lack 
of concerted Allied strategy to counter Communist in- 
filtration, 

“The first need of the West is therefore to re-examine 
its own slogans and see whether concrete meaning and 
positive policy can be reinserted into them—and inserted in 
time.” (Barbara Ward in The New York Times Maqa- 
sine, December 30, 1956.) 


Baruch on Wilson 


“If I did not believe that the moral judgment would be 
the last judgment, the final judgment, in the minds of men 
as well as the tribunal of God, I could not believe in popu- 
lar government.” These words from Woodrow Wilson 
are quoted by Bernard Baruch in an article, “The Wil- 
sonian Legacy for Us,” in the New York Times Maga- 
sine, December 23, 1956, published just prior to the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Mr. Wilson, on December 
28, 1856. 

“Woodrow Wilson,” writes Mr. Baruch, “was. that 
rarest of human beings—a civilized man.’” He answered 
“Yes” to the question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” His 
principles of education, politics, government, diplomacy, 
all “had their roots in his religious faith. He believed 
democracy to be but the extension of the ethical principles 
of religion.” He believed that the greatness of the Amer- 
ican people was caused by ‘deep passion for the rights 
of man” (Mr. Wilson’s own words). However, “Wood- 
row Wilson insisted that democracy’s duties are as im- 
perative as its privileges... . The freedoms we cherish 
are secure only as long as we can discipline ourselves to do 
whatever their defense requires.” 


Social Security Deadline 


Clergymen are reminded that those who have not yet 
entered the federal system of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance must decide by April 15, 1957, if they wish to 
obtain coverage. Those who do not elect coverage will 
not be eligible for it after that date. Exceptions are made 
only for newly-ordained persons who will have two years 
after ordination during which to obtain coverage. 


The provisions for ministers were outlined in this 
ServicE, January 22, 1955, which summarized the 1954 
Amendments that made it possible for ministers to regard 
their income as from “self-employment” in order to enter 
the system, even when they are employed in parishes or 
other organizations, 

The minister pays his own insurance contribution in 
full for 1956 when he pays his income tax for 1956, by 
April 15, 1957. He pays 3 per cent of income up to 
$4,200 per person per year, for the year 1956. In 1958 
the insurance contribution is advanced to 38¢ per cent of 
1957 income. Ministers of any age are eligible to par- 
ticipate. According to reports, one clergyman aged 81 has 
elected coverage and is still active in the ministry. Numer- 
ous local officers of the Social Security Administration 
give advice. 
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